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ly Professor of Greek, University of Cincinnati. 358 pages, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix. $1.80. Text edition, $0.48. 


Au the information needed by the student for a thorough ap- 
preciation of the play is provided in this edition. The introduc- 
tion takes up the personal history of the poet, his style and lan- 
guage, dramaturgy, religion and philosophy, and rhythms and 
meters, besides presenting a treatise on the drama itself and on 
the myth of the Fire Stealer. Particular attention is given to a 





consideration of the tragedy as a masterpiece of literary art. 
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THE DRAMATIC ELEMENTIN LATIN GRAMMAR! 


- As a curtain-raiser to a performance which, if it 
seems farce to you, may prove tragedy for me, I 
should like to say something on a theme quite different 
from that suggested by the title of this paper. In 
this variation from the unities I am fortified by the 
example of the White Knight in Through the Looking- 
Glass, a book whose philosophy I profoundly admire 
and am proud to put in practice. You remember that 
the White Knight told Alice that the name of the song 
which he would sing to comfort her was called Had- 
dock’s Eyes, that the name really was The Aged Aged 
Man, that the song was called Ways and Means, and 
that it really was A-Sitting On A Gate, and that the 
tune was his own invention. 

One really ought to have a title for a paper; and I 
think that before I finish I shall have something to say 
about The Dramatic Element in Latin Grammar. 
But the curtain-raiser of which I spoke is the less than 
half-baked idea that it might be both feasible and wise 
to appoint a boundary-commission to run a new line- 
fence between Latin and English, or, possibly, between 
Latin and Greek on the one hand and English on the 
other. If this boundary-revision were made, it would 
be as friendly an adjustment as that between any other 
two good neighbors, each of whom might have land 
which changing conditions had made less useful to 
himself than to the other, and both of whom were 
accustomed to lead in benefiting the community, as 
men of substance, sense, and the habit of cooperation. 

Briefly, my proposition is that students who take 
Latin might be released from a certain amount of work 
in English. 

To begin at the beginning, and canvass the only part 
of the field with which teaching experience makes me 
familiar, I will say that the English teachers of our day 
do not take kindly to grammar. I know that English 
grammar is not well taught in many Grammar Schools, 
because I know the agonies through which those pass 
who have to find, out of many candidates, enough who 
can by the widest exercise of charity be considered 
eligible to enter the lowest class of a Secondary School. 
We have, often, to fall back on the intelligence quotient, 
and hope that, if this stands reasonably high, the 
luckless teacher of first-year English will be able to 
repair damages, and make good the absence of gram- 
matical foundations. This he tries to do; but my im- 
pression is that he does not do it with enthusiasm, at 
least with one exception. If he happens at the same 
time to be teaching first-year Latin, or if he has ever 





'This paper is somewhat abridged from a paper read in October, 
26, before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, at 
ridgeport, and before the Rhode Island Teachers’ Institute, at 
Providence, and in 1925 before The Classical Club of Mount 
Holyoke College. 





taught that subject, he knows the time consumed in 
the Latin class in doing things which were supposed to 
have been done in the English work of previous years. 
But, even under these circumstances, the student's 
work in English grammar will not advance pari passu 
with his needs in Latin. There is no guarantee, for 
instance, that, by the time he takes up the study of 
relative pronouns in Latin, he will have become famil- 
iar with the relative clause in English. 

Time would be saved if this part of first-year English 
were turned over to the teacher of Latin, and the 
English teacher were left free to teach the other parts 
of the subject. Under this arrangement, the Latin 
teacher must have more time allowed to him than is 
allowed at present, but the total number of hours 
assigned to the two subjects together could be reduced, 
because the waste due to lack of correlation would be 
avoided. That the arrangement would make for 
efficiency seems probable in view of the fact that so 
many have testified that what English grammar they 
have learned was acquired in the study of Latin. 
There would still be plenty for the English teacher to 
do, which he could now do with zest—all that belongs 
to the study of idiom, the art of writing, and the read- 
ing of books. 

If we accept the statement that Latin is in a position 
to serve other departments more effectively than they 
can serve themselves, the field of operations expands. 
The teacher of the immortal languages, miscalled dead, 
can take over the work of supplying derivations, 
to which, I believe, few teachers of English give much 
thought, however much all may in theory approve 
such work, and which, for want of time, is a smaller 
by-product of our own factories than it ought to be. 
The classical teacher can do easily and well what his 
English colleague frequently either cannot do or does 
not wish to do. 

Let us not forget that it is assumed that this read- 
justment would definitely remove certain things from 
the field of English, in particular that the Colleges 
would excuse from examination on a large part of 
formal English the student who comes up with four 
years, or, perhaps, even three, of Latin. I am not 
prepared to say how far that exemption might go. 
But is it fanatical to suggest that students who elected 
to study Latin in a course in which time was given for 
thorough study and discussion of the art of trans- 
lation—in which, in fact, translation could be ap- 
proached as a fine art without curtailing the time 
needed to read Latin in respectable quantity—might 
safely be excused from College entrance tests in theme- 
writing ? 

My proposition comes from the feeling that, while 
there are many students whom this system would not 
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interest, there are many others who would welcome an 
opportunity to gratify their genuine taste for Latin 
and at the same time to make their classical study count 
in other ways, not by any tricky system of credits, 
but through values inherent in the classical discipline. 

In the pathetic era which seems drawing to a close, 
when the Classics were the Aunt Sally at which every 
educational holiday-maker took a shy, there have 
been many devices by which the faithful have striven 
to save Greek and Latin from extinction. I think 
particularly of those courses in English versions of 
the Classics on which men fit for a finer task have 
often had to spend their energies. I believe that these 
courses should continue, but with a different emphasis. 
It does not seem just to deprive of such knowledge of 
classical literature as can be gained through the foggy 
medium of translations those to whom earlier folly or 
unkind fate has denied the power to read Latin and 
Greek. But to those who love the substance more than 
the shadow, we can, if we are permitted, render a new 
and definite service, which we can offer with satis- 
faction, and which the teacher of English can accept 
with gratitude and selfrespect. 

Like the organist in The Vision of Sir Launfal, I 
have begun doubtfully and far away. Perhaps it is 
indeed a dreamland from which I would build a bridge 
to what were my lay if I dealt with a theme whose 
connotations did not seem hopelessly prosaic. But it is 
just because I do not believe that grammar is neces- 
sarily prosaic, and have been groping for years to find 
ways to show my pupils that it is not, that I have 
dared to announce my title. 

Grammar is to language what the science of archi- 
tecture is to building. Architecture attempts to 
produce a building which shall give convenient shelter 
to whatever it must hold, with stress balanced by 
counterstress, and with a form which satisfies the eye. 
Grammar studies to create sentences which shall 
contain certain units of thought, which shall be fitly 
framed together, and which shall give such an im- 
pression of balance, symmetry, and cohesion that they 
shall seem to the iiind to possess structural beauty. 
I have not forgotten that rhetoric is the final judge of 
the decorative quality of a sentence, but rhetoric 
without grammar is as helpless as an architect without 
knowledge of engineering. The sound artist is always 
the artisan raised to the nth degree. 

Grammar, then, is a science of form based on a 
science of relations; it has an artist’s eye for arrange- 
ment, and an engineer’s concern with dynamics. For 
we must presently abandon our comparison of the 
sentence to a building, and think of the sentence 
rather as a machine in motion, or as a trained group of 
men in action. But it is a machine and not a riot 
of forces, and it is a cooperating group of men and not 
a mob. 

In beginning at the outside, and thinking of the 
patterns of thought which shape expression, however 
varied the expression may be, or, if you prefer, of 
the architectural types which prevail in all well- 
ordered speech, I think we are right in assuming that 





neither form nor formula is in itself devoid of interest, 
No Platonist could hold that view. When our im- 
agination pictures the long experiment that evolved 
the final and perfect mode according to which a given 
thought is most winningly clothed, or, better still, 
studies the different kinds of raiment in which indi- 
vidual minds will array the same idea, what the lan- 
guage of radio would call the ‘hook-up’ of a sentence 
possesses a certain intrinsic interest. Or it is like 
empty gloves and shoes which somehow suggest the 
wearer, or fine china which we admire for its own sake 
even when it contains neither food nor drink. 

Appreciation of this sort is the privilege of the 
scholar. It is comparable to the pleasure of the mu- 
sician who knows how the composer gains the effects 
which merely thrill the untrained lover of music, or 
of the chef whose enjoyment of a culinary triumph is 
either heightened or eclipsed by his elation at detecting 
the elements of some marvellous flavor. It is like 
reading for style, or being more impressed by the art of 
a dramatist than by the fortunes of the characters in 
the play. It is, in short, a legitimate enjoyment, but I 
doubt whether I shall be forgiven for expatiating on it. 
Let us descend to details, therefore. 

To take the first instance that occurs to me, I ask 
you to recall the scene in Caesar’s Gallic War where 
the Gallic leaders decide to tell Caesar of the awful 
political blunder that had been made by the Gauls in 
calling in the Germans. They receive permission to 
summon a pan-Gallic conference, and one gathers that 
Caesar feels rather mystified as to what it all means, 
Finally the day of the convention arrives. After it is 
over, the same committee which had been to Caesar 
before requests another interview, this time in private. 
Then, says Caesar, La re impetrata, sese omnes flentes 
Caesari ad pedes proiecerunt, 

Now I am not so stupid as to think that anyone 
here present could miss the effect of Caesart; but it does 
have to be pointed out to a class learning to read 
Caesar. I was curious to see what the editor of the ex- 
cellent edition I happened to pick up had done with 
this dative: so I turned to the Notes. There I found 
this valuable direction: ‘‘See § 28”. I obediently 
‘saw’ § 28, and found this, in the summary of syntax 
which this book contains: ‘‘Dative of Reference: 
Rule. The dative denotes the person with reference to 
whom a statement is true’. Then follows, as an 
example, the very sentence under discussion, with 
the translation, ‘‘They threw themselves at Caesar's 
feet’, and, in parenthesis, ‘‘They threw themselves 
with reference to Caesar at his feet”. 

My objection to the free translation is that it does 
not say what Caesar said, and to the translation in 
parenthesis that it does not show what Caesar thought, 
or rather felt. Perhaps it is unfair to find fault with a 
note which may have been curbed by the necessary 
restrictions of space; but at least here was a chance to 
point out the highly emotional quality of the dative 
case. I can fancy a Roman reader, who knew Caesar's 
capacity for maintaining an imperturbable exterior— 
I am sure Caesar had a poker face—emitting a de- 
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lighted hahahae as he pictured the smile that flitted over 
the writer’s grim countenance, when he let the dative 
slyly intimate that he was for once startled out of his 
equanimity by the spectacle of a group of the solid men 
of Gaul suddenly dissolved in tears and unexpectedly 
horizontal. One wants to translate it by ‘When the 
requested interview was granted, to Caesar’s utter 
amazement they one and all burst into tears and threw 
themselves on the ground at his feet’, or even by ‘I 
gave them the interview; but I was dumfounded to 
have them suddenly grovel at my feet, with the tears 
running down their cheeks’. 

I remember suggesting something like this to a 
second-year class, with the inward comment that I 
was foolish to bother with such things; but later, when I] 
had the class write a translation of the passage, one of 
the less promising pupils, as I had thought till then, 
translated it by ‘‘to Caesar’s utter astonishment’’— 
to my utter astonishment—mihi, in short. This was a 
year ago. It may interest you to know that, as the 
Latin might put it, he has made his achievement equal 
to his intelligence, and has now worked up to a re- 
spectable grade of scholarship. 

I would not have you suppose that my pupils clamor 
for this kind of instruction, or regard at the outset such 
commentary as the above, even when it is toned down 
to the capacity of their rudimentary imagination, 
with anything but mild surprise, doubtless coupled 
with the suspicion that their instructor is ‘nutty’. 
But in time I think they do get the idea that the dative 
is not merely a Latin equivalent for ‘to’ or ‘for’, but 
that it means, ‘See! this ‘‘guy’s’’ excited’. They come 
to know what it means when they are told that the 
dative is the case of the interested looker-on. By 
and by, when they are asked, ‘‘When you jumped up 
in the stand yesterday at the football game, and 
yelled, ‘Get that guy’, what case were you in?”’, they 
will answer, ‘‘The dative’. They will come to under- 
stand that the dative belongs peculiarly to persons, 
and will note that the special verbs which are used with 
the dative are apt to be verbs which affect the welfare 
and the happiness of their objects. They will appre- 
ciate such an illustration as this, in connection with the 
miscalled dative of separation: ‘‘We say that the 
carpenter pulled the nail out of the board, but that the 
dentist pulled the tooth for Jimmie. We don’t say 
that the carpenter pulled the nail for the board, or that 
the dentist pulled the tooth out of Jimmie. Why? 
Because the board doesn't care, but Jimmie does 
care’. They will be able to see that a dative in such a 
sentence as Litterae mihi scribendae sunt really means, 
‘There’s a letter to be written, and it’s up to me to 
write it’. As they go on, they will understand that 
the dative of agent is not psychologically one with 
ab and the ablative as an expression of agency, but 
acquired the power to express the idea of agency only in 
those instances where the person's concern with the 
action implied that he performed the action. 

It is true that one cannot give very much time to 


such matters in our crowded hours; but there are 
always seasons when it is wise to turn aside from the 


austerities, and throw open the windows of the mind 
to these breezier topics. Thus, it helps a class to 
realize that the Romans were not insane when they 
used an ablative with fruor and the like, if one points 
out that frui aliqua re means ‘to get enjoyment by 
means of something’. 

Take ab with the ablative as an expression of agency. 
It is not hard to show that here ab really means ‘from’, 
and that the whole expression denotes the person from 
whom the action proceeds. Perhaps there will be time 
to look at the English equivalent, and to ask why we 
use ‘by’ in the same connection. There may be a 
fidgety pupil who will serve as an illustration: ‘‘John, if 
I saw anything going on by you—close beside you, that 
is—and there was no one near you when, say, the 
chair moved, I should feel sure it was you who made it 
move. What happened by you was done by you, in 
two senses’’. There might even be times when one 
could wisely explain how a preposition of locality is 
used in Greek in the same manner. 

When we have a proper conception of grammatical 
values, a sentence seems to boil with activity even 
before we have made out all the relations or have 
recognized all the words. Take the ablative case in 
general. I like to picture it to pupils as resembling 
three trees growing so close together that, as they 
swayed in the wind, the bark was chafed and worn 
away, and the three stems finally grew into one trunk. 
Some of the fruit springs from the tree called ‘from’, 
some from that called ‘with’, and some from that 
called ‘in’. Through a little talk about the parent 
Indo-European speech, pupils are at least in a position 
to be intelligent about the ablative, whether they 
profit by their opportunities or not. 

In all this I am trying to get pupils out of the super- 
stitious attitude which the very nomenclature of 
grammar tends to induce. Think of letting the tender 
eyes of youth gaze unprepared on such gory phantoms 
as ‘periphrastic’, ‘supine’, ‘gerundive’, and ‘specifi- 
cation’. Even when the word ‘periphrastic’ has been 
carefully dissected and its family tree climbed, pupils 
seem skeptical when they are told that they use peri- 
phrases every day of their young lives. They seem to 
feel that there is a kind of magic in some of these 
terms, and to resent, like Naaman the Syrian, the less 
impressive means of achievement. Here is a specimen 
of the workings of the ordinary schoolboy mind. 
“Translate”, you tell him, ‘‘Delenda est Karthago"’ 
‘Carthage must be destroyed". ‘‘Yes, and just what 
does delenda mean"? ‘‘Must be destroyed". ‘‘What 
does est mean?”’ ‘Is’. ‘‘Then, according to you, the 
sentence means, ‘Carthage is must be destroyed’ "’. 
We have now broken up the adhesions in the pupil's 
mind, and have prepared him for a sane view of both 
the so-called periphrastic conjugations. 

A classmate of mine used to say that he had studied 
Greek for two years, and the only word he knew was 
cal. Selection could no further go, but one could wish 
he had saved a verb from the wreck, instead of a con- 
junction with nothing to conjoin, for a conjunction with 
naught to tie to is the absolute zero of grammar, the 
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perfect negation of the dramatic. There can be no 
action, since there is no verb. In training students to 
see the dramatic element of grammar, it might be 
worth while to make a chart on which a complex 
sentence was written with all the indicatives, im- 
peratives, subjunctives, and infinitives printed in 
scarlet. Adjectives, including participles, might be in 
light blue, and the words with which they agreed 
might be in a darker blue. Possibly the genitives 
might be treated like the adjectives, and adverbs and 
adverbial phrases might be colored pink to show their 
alliance with the palpitating vermilion of the verb. 
But, on the whole, I think I should begin with the 
verbs aione, and say that a complex sentence is like a 
factory with several rooms. When you visit a factory, 
you look into one room and find men casting metal; 
another is occupied with machines which plane the 
castings smooth; farther on there is a place for drilling 
holes; elsewhere men are putting the parts together; 
and last we enter a place where the smell of varnish 
tells us we are at the finishing stage. Now, ina sentence 
each clause is like a separate room. The verb tells 
what is going on in that room, Other words tell who 
the craftsmen are, what materials are being used, and 
how the work is going. Still others may proclaim the 
feelings of the workers as they go about their jobs. 


One might put all this more in accord with the title 
of this paper, and say that such a sentence is like a 
play which is developed through a series of acts, and 
that what happens in each act is reported by the verbs. 
I will not bore you by working out other details here. 


I suppose we shall not cease to permit and require our 
pupils to say that the subject of a finite verb is in the 
nominative case, and the like, but I think we should do 
rather more than that. A friend of mine warns his 
pupils to beware of what he calls ‘‘thought-stoppers”’, 
that is, words applied without consciousness of their 
meaning. We must break up the tendency of our 
pupils to apply labels without having read what is 
printed on the labels. I should want a student, when 
the first nominative of the sentence appeared, to feel, 
‘Now here’s one of the actors. He either does some- 
thing in this scene, or has something done to him. 
Guess I'll look ahead and see. Ah! The active voice! 
The subject is a ‘‘go-gettér’’—a red-blooded person 
who does things. Maybe he inhabits the great open 
spaces!’ 

If the reader be less precipitate, and enjoys suspense, 
he will study the surroundings. An adjective appears, 
and snuggles adhesively up to the noun. On the other 
side a genitive takes his arm. A relative pronoun 
bustles up with a verb panting after, and importantly 
restricts the actions of our hero. Perhaps later there is 
another relative clause, which, far from restricting his 
performance, impels him to further deeds. Another 
actor enters, right. He is in the accusative case. 
There the two stand, glaring at each other like two 
fighting-cocks before the first fierce peck begins the 
fray. Presently a third appears. He gives every 
evidence of excitement—he is a dative, if ever there was 
one. Adverbs gather, blind to the nouns, but straining 


their eyes towards the wings, where the main verb, 
star of the cast, lingers, awaiting his cue. A prepo- 
sitional phrase comes rattling on the stage, and joins 
the little group of adverbs. Then—and then enters 
the VERB; and things begin to happen. 

Consider now the fortunes of the pronoun, word of all 
work, Pooh Bah of the syntactical realm. Consider 
the uncounted times that students have said, ‘A 
relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and case’, only to be overthrown by the right 
formula, amid wild waving of inky paws—, and con- 
sider, finally, whether either the stunned acquiescence 
of him who fired the first random shot or the com- 
placence of him who pointed the arrow right and 
pierced the gold are far apart when measured by the 
test of understanding. 

Long years ago I knew a School which advertised to 
teach its pupils to interpret literature by experience, 
It was a School for girls, and I thought of some liter- 
ature which they had better interpret in the light of 
observation, if at all; but there was a good thought in 
the suggestion. At any rate, to interpret grammar by 
experience is safe. 

Suppose, then, that in our endeavor to find an ex- 
perience which shall make concrete the rule for the 
concord of the relative, we return to our conception of a 
sentence as a scene of organized activity, with a verb 
humming at the heart of it, with the valiant nomi- 
native either dominating the action, or passively hoist 
by his own petard or by another’s petard, with quiver- 
ing datives all agog, with accusatives staggering under 
the impact of verbs or prepositions, with all the ad- 
verbial host controlling and modulating, with the verb 
itself delivering its power direct through the line of the 
indicative, or charging the storage-batteries of the sub- 
junctive, with—but it is better to stop before the 
metaphors grow top-heavy, and topple down on one’s 
head like the never-to-be-forgotten tower on Priam’s 
palace. 

So let us return to our muttons, the relative pro- 
noun. Suppose that in a certain High School there 
are two basket-ball teams, one for the girls and one for 
the boys. A girl is disabled in play, and a substitute 
is sent in. Naturally the substitute is a girl and not a 
boy. Or two boys sprain their ankles. They are 
replaced by two boys, not by one boy, and still less by 
any number of girls. So, when a noun is retired from a 
sentence, and a pronoun takes its place, a masculine 
noun is represented by a masculine pronoun, a feminine 
by a feminine, a singular by a singular, and so on. 
The original player is the antecedent; the substitute is 
the pronoun. As the play goes on, the substitute 
does what the first player would be doing if he were still 
in the game, and, as the sentence goes on, the pronoun 
has the case the noun would have if it were still in 
the sentence. 

This brings us to the dramatic conception of case- 
relations. Here we are still concerned much less with 
names or with formal classification than with a right 
understanding of what these relations really are. 

Take the simplest example—Caesaris gladius, for 
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instance. It means, you say, ‘Caesar’s sword’; Caesaris, 
you add, is obviously and solely a possessive genitive. 
Obviously, yes, with reservations; but solely, no— 
unless you stretch the meaning of ‘possessive’ well be- 
yond its familiar connotation. Indeed, the thought of 
possession is hardly there at all, unless we conceive the 
phrase to be used in a context describing a dispute as 
to the actual ownership of the weapon, or giving a list 
of personal and taxable property. If you should see in 
some museum a rusted length of iron labelled ‘‘Caesar’s 
Sword”’, the thought that would come to you would be, 
not that this formed part of Caesar’s estate, but that 
Caesar used this sword, that he held it in his hand, that 
it may have been the one he wielded on the occasion 
when he snatched a shield from a Roman ‘Doughboy’, 
and, by literally adding himself to his faltering front 
line, brought back their courage, and, with it, victory. 
To come back to tepid formula, the sword was in- 
teresting because it was connected with Caesar, be- 
cause it had once become almost a part of great Julius’s 
self. You do not stop to ask whether he bought it, 
borrowed it, stole it, found it, or had it given to him. 
No question of property is in your mind. In short, as 
far as the impression made upon your mind goes, a 
genitive is possessive only when you are made to dwell 
on ownership more than on any other of several possible 
relations. 

This may be extreme, but I do not think it is essen- 
tially untrue. In practice, I should expect my pupils 
to say that, in the expression Caesaris gladius, gladius 
is a possessive genitive, and I feel that it would be 
fantastic to demand more. But if so superficially 
simple a genitive as that in Caesaris gladius can be 
resolved into a spectrum of many hues, some of them 
with more claim to give a name to the relation than 
that which was at first glance selected, one begins to 
wonder whether, in calling it ‘possessive’, we were not 
about as scientific as those who call a whale a fish. 


It has been said that there are, in fact, no such 
things as synonyms. Place the supposed synonym 
exactly, as you think, on top of its verbal twin, and 
even if you do eclipse the lower word, the corona shines 
all round it. In like manner, case-constructions, 
apparently identical, often exhibit a corona—or may 
we speak of a penumbra? Whichever it is, it is vital, 
like the musical overtones which give the sound of each 
instrument its distinctive quality. There is a gram- 
matical double entendre, and its skilful use, particular- 
ly by the poets, accounts for a kind of iridescence that 
one finds in certain phrases. Remembering this, we 
should also remember that the makers of Grammars 
have often been fascinated and carried away by just 
the opposite phenomenon, and, finding that it was 
possible to sort and arrange most of their material, 
have been tempted to multiply the bins into which they 
threw their classified heaps, possibly in the hope that 
complete and perfect classification might be achieved. 
Vain hope! They have only built more bins than need 
required. 

I wonder whether the conventional approach to the 
genitive may not be responsible for a good deal of 


trouble as the student goes on. At the start, he has 
firmly fixed in his mind the idea that the genitive is the 
equivalent of the English possessive, or of a preposition- 
al phrase with ‘of’. And all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men cannot deliver him from a certain feeling 
of lawlessness when he renders quietem laboris by ‘rest 
from labor’, or persuade him that, when his teacher, 
after letting him translate periculum rei publicae 
by ‘danger to the commonwealth’, informs him that rei 
publicae is, in point of fact, a genitive, his revered in- 
structor is not, as Mark Twain expressed it,‘economical 
of the truth’. Or he thinks that the Romans must 
have been puzzled to know what any given genitive 
could mean, because he will instinctively feel that they 
must have gone through some process of translation 
before they could be clear about their own language. 


Historical grammar does not help us here, because 
origin is only one of the factors which determine the 
value of an expression as felt in later use. We should 
seize every opportunity to impress upon our students 
that such ideas as subjective, objective, possessive, 
partitive, and the rest never entered a Roman’s mind 
when he heard or used a genitive, but that an ad- 
nominal genitive signified to him, simply, ‘These 
words are connected’. He did not need to bother about 
the preposition which would show the precise nature 
of the connection any more than we bother with 
compound nouns. A hen-house is to us a house for hens, 
not a dwelling owned by hens; an eye-brow is a brow 
above the eye; a motor-car is a car with a motor; a 
country-house is a house im the country. So Caesaris 
gladius is a sword connected with Caesar; quies laboris 
is the rest connected with labor; periculum rei publicae 
is danger connected with the State. The mind supplies 
its own picture of the details appropriate to each 
relation, and no words are needed to make the defi- 
nition clearer. 


Enough has already been said about the dative to 
emphasize its dramatic quality, but perhaps you will 
suffer me to develop a little further an illustration 
already used. One who knows that with the passive 
periphrastic the agent is normally expressed by the 
dative may know all he needs to know, but knowledge 
so limited is profoundly uninteresting. Opus est 
faciendum mihi does mean, I suppose, ‘I must do a 
piece of work’, or ‘I have to do some work’, but surely 
the student is entitled to think of it as ‘There’s a job to 
be done, and it’s up to me’. Caesari omnia uno tempore 
erant agenda does mean ‘Caesar had to do everything at 
once’, but I fancy that it arrived at the mind of the 
Roman reader, and still more that it represented in 
Caesar's own mind something more like ‘As for Caesar, 
poor devil, there was everything to do and all at the 
same moment’. We know that the Romans could use 
ab with the ablative in this connection, and that they 
did not do so except to avoid confusion with another 
dative cannot be looked on as evidence of a merely 
whimsical choice. Things that must be done naturally 
stir the emotions. The fact that I put myself in 2 
position where I must produce this paper or make a 
mortifying confession of failure has filled the past 
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weeks with intervals of terror. Were it my practice to 
think in Latin, I should have phrased my thoughts 
thus: Mihi aliquid est scribendum quod ante diem 
undecimum Kalendas Novembris apud praeceptores 
doctissimos et fortissimos, necnon apud praeceptrices 
doctissimas atque lectissimas huius Civitatis recitem, 
adsidentibus fortasse nonnullis, ut ita dicam, profanis 
qui me severissime iudicare velint. Here one could not 
have disposed of the initial Mihi by casually labelling it 
and passing on. That Mihi stands for a heightened 
pulse-rate; it records a dream that I was reading this 
paper, half-finished, and trying to improvize the rest, 
with devastating results; in shurt, it proclaims that, in 
consequence of my temerity, I stand before you more 
nearly a physical and mental wreck than I should 
otherwise have been. 

“Should otherwise have been”’. 
that I am not ready to offer any suggestion with regard 
to the histrionic claims of the subjunctive. Though it 
be the most temperamental of moods, though it see 
visions in future conditions and dream dreams in its 
optative use, though it be all that Professor Hale 
thinks it is, I do not dare commit myself about it in 
your presence. The fact seems to be that in the literary 
period the subjunctive became such a sophisticated 
product, so conventionalized by custom in many of its 
functions, that there are few generalizations about 
the subjunctive of the kind we have been making which 
can with safety be presented to a class—unless, indeed, 
one relies on the capacity of classes to forget, and on 
the unlikelihood that such ventures will ever reach the 
ken of scholarly critics. But one has no right to force 
those of tender years to listen to speculations the truth 
of which they cannot possibly determine. 

I could continue, but even smiling fields can cease to 
smile, and something tells me it is time to shut off the 


sluices: ‘‘Sat prata ltberunt’’. 


THE Loomis INSTITUTE, J. E. Barss 
Winpsor, CONNECTICUT Re oe See 


That reminds me 





TIBULLUS 1.7.9 


In my dissertation (66~-76)', I attempted to prove 
that in a much discussed verse of Tibullus, 1.7.9, 
non sine me est tibi partus honos, the word honos 
need not refer to military exploits of Tibullus, but can 
be explained as a reference to a poetical contribution 
by the poet to Messala’s fame. I reached the con- 
clusion that this verse ought to be understood as 
follows: ‘To the honor which you <Messala> have won, 
I, too, have contributed <by celebrating your exploits 
in verse>’. I quoted various passages as showing this 
use of honos. 

I can now cite other passages to substantiate my 
view. Compare, first, Horace, Carmina 1.26.9-10. 
Here Horace, who is praying Pimplea to twine sunny 
flowers and a chaplet for his friend Lamia, confesses, ... 
nil sine te mei prosunt honores. Horace implies that, 
unless he shall be duly inspired by the Muse, the honors 
which he can confer by his verses avail nothing. 

Compare, next, Ovid, Fasti 1. 3-6: 


1Prolegomena to an Edition of the Panegyricus Messalae, et 
(see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.238~-239). 


Excipe pacato, Caesar Germanice, vultu 
hoc opus, et timidae dirige navis iter, 
officioque, levem non aversatus honorem, 

en tibi devoto numine dexter ades. 


Here honorem clearly implies distinction or honor con- 
ferred by Ovid upon Germanicus by formal dedica- 
tion of the Fasti to him. 

Next compare Ovid, Fasti 1.467—468: ipsa mone, 
quae nomen habes a carmine ductum, propositoque 
fave, ne tuus erret honor. Ovid, rddressing here 
Carmenta, or Carmentis, the mother of Evander, says, 
‘Do you yourself, who derive your name from song, 
prompt me, and favor my undertaking, that your honor 
may not be wrongly described’. Keightley (Ovid, 
Fasti [London, 1848]), in his note, interprets honor 
by ‘festival’. He is essentially right in his interpre- 
tation. It would be better, however, to say that 
honor really means ‘the honor I seek to do you by de- 
scribing here your festival’. Ovid is asking for in- 
spiration, that he may be able to give a truly poetical 
account of Carmenta’s festival. The passage then 
means, ‘Do you yourself, who derive your name from 
carmen, prompt me, and favor my undertaking, that the 
<poetical account of your> festival <which I intend 
to give in the following verses> may not be amiss’, 
I may quote the note ad locum in H. Peter (P. Ovidi 
Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex, 61 ([Leipzig, 1907}): 
‘“‘tuus honor: die Ehre welche dir erwiesen werden soll, 
d. h. das Gedicht...”’ 

In the same sense honor is used in Fasti 3. 56-57: 
vester honos veniet, cum Laurentalia dicam: acceptus 
geniis illa December habet. 

In 1.88, Martial dedicates an epigram to his pet 
slave Alcimus, torn away from him by death, in the 
bloom of his years (1). He confesses his inability to 
honor Alcimus’s memory by erecting a tomb made of 
Pario nutantia pondera saxo (3). But he has a gift 
(7-8): Accipe, care puer, nostri monimenta doloris: 
hic tibi perpetuo tempore vivet honor. Here honor = 
‘the glory my poetry will bestow upon you’. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, ; 
lt any ll Jacosp HAMMER 


THUCYDIDES AND HORACE 


As I was reading the famous funeral oration de- 
livered by Pericles over those who fell in battle at 
Marathon (Thucydides 2.35-47), two passages re- 
minded me of Horace. 

In Thucydides 2.42.4 occur these words:. ..70 8° 
Epyov T@ owpare brduevay, cal bc éXMaylarov Kaipod rbyxns 
dua dxun rps d6&ns uaddrov h rod déovs dwnddAdynoav. They 
are rendered by Professor Charles Forster Smith (Loeb 
Classical Library) as follows: with life and limb 
stood stoutly to their task, and in the brief instant 
ordained by fate, at the crowning moment not of fear 
but of glory, they passed away'’. Compare Horace, 
Sermones 1.1.78: quid enim? concutitur: horae 
momento cita mors venit, aut victoria laeta. 

In Thucydides 2.44.4 we read: 800 5’ ad mapnfijxare, 
rov re wielova xépdos bv niruxetre Blow nyeiabe xal rovde Bpa- 
xvv toecOar..., ‘‘But as for you who have passed your 
prime, count as gain the greater portion of your life 
during which you were fortunate and remember that 
the remainder will be short (again I use Profes- 
or Smith's translation). With this compare Horace, 
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Carmina 1.9.13-15: Quid sit futurum cras fuge 
quaerere, et quem fors dierum cumque dabit lucro 
adpone. .. 

HUNTER COLLEGE, 


Sew Youn City Jacos HAMMER 





ONCE AGAIN SAND AS A BLOTTER 


The references in THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 19. 
158, 230, 20. 8, to the use of sand as a blotter have re- 
minded me, each of them, of the sand blotter which I 
possess. It came into my possession from the estate of 
my father-in-law, who was Swiss. Whether he actual- 
ly used it or not I do not know. 

It is of Japanned metal, about three inches high by 
two in width. The top is perforated, as is the top of a 
pepper-box. I have used it, but not with any special 
satisfaction. After the sand has been shaken out upon 
the wet manuscript, one returns it to the container by 
making a tray of the paper, and pouring the sand back 
into the concave top of the box. The sand immediately 
slides back into the container. 
Bryn ATHYN, 


Py : ) ‘E 
PENNSYLVANIA ENOCH S. PRICE 





ONCE AGAIN SAND AS A BLOTTER 


When I was a student at the University of Geneva 
in 1902 and 1903, I was compelled as a Canadian 
citizen to get certain documents from the British 
Consul on which a permis de séiour in Geneva would be 
based. The Consul, an old Swiss German, himself 
made out and signed the documents rather than leave 
the task to some young British clerks who were in the 
office. I remember very distinctly my surprise at 
seeing the old gentleman lift from his desk what 
seemed to be a huge salt-shaker and shake some gran- 
ulated material out of it over the paper. After letting 
the paper lie for a few minutes he lifted it up and 
shook the granules into a vessel that looked very 
much like a sugar bowl. I asked him what the material 
was that he had used and he told me it was sand. 
In a jocular way I expressed surprise that in an age 
when blotting paper was so cheap and accessible this 
ancient device for drying ink was used. I was given to 
understand that my remarks were impertinent (and 
perhaps they were), and that, as far as that particular 
Consul was concerned, he never would be guilty of such 
heterodoxy in secretarial matters as to abandon the use 
of sand and resort to that modern device of the devil, 
mootting-paper. 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA W. SHERWOOD Fox 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON 
AND THE ASSASSINATION OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


All historical duplicates are regarded with great 
suspicion. If they refer to events of antiquity, the prob- 
lem at once arises as to which is the original and which 
is the copy, for it is regularly assumed that both can- 
not be true. 

Diodorus thus describes the assassination of Philip 
of Macedon (16.94): ‘Philip had gone to the theater, 
and to compliment his friends had taken a place at some 
distance from his guards. Pausanias was waiting for 
such an opportunity and rushed up to the king and 
stabbed him, then started for the exit where horses 
were in waiting, and he would have escaped, but his 
foot tangled in the vines which adorned the theater, 
and he fell. Some of the guards rushed to the wounded 
king, but Perdikkas, Leonnatus, and Attalus seized 
the fallen assassin before he could regain his feet’. 

Change the names and a few details, and we have the 
story of the assassination of Lincoln: the theater, 
the unprotected and unsuspecting ruler, the sudden 
approach of the assassin, the horses waiting at the door, 


the tripping of the murderer, the excited companions, 
and the final capture. 

These two complicated and similar events are abso- 
lutely independent. This fact should teach us to be 
cautious in rejecting suspicious duplicates which are 
otherwise well-attested. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Joun A. Scott 





APROPOS OF POLYDORUS (VERGIL, 
AENEID 3.22-68) 


Perhaps no classical story illustrates the ancient 
conception of the necessity for proper burial more 
vividly than does that told of Polydorus by Vergil, in 
Aeneid 3.22-68. The shafts of the missiles with which 
he had been overwhelmed had grown into a thicket of 
cornel and myrtle. As Aeneas pulled up the shoots 
by the roots, drops of blood trickled from them and 
spotted the ground. When he tore up the third shaft 
with greater effort, a tearful groan came from the 
mound beneath him, and he heard the corpse of Poly- 
dorus bidding him refrain from polluting himself, and to 
flee the cruel lands. Aeneas and his companions 
presently performed with great circumspection all 
the customary elaborate rites for the dead and put 
to rest the spirit of their hapless companion. 

An interesting modern story of a corpse which plead- 
ed for proper burial is told by Francis Parkman, The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac!’, 1.232. ‘‘An Englishman 
named Fisher, formerly a sergeant of the regulars”’, 
was murdered by Indians on the Isle au Cochon within 
view of the defenders of Detroit, in May, 1763. Mr. 
Parkman continues thus: 

“On the following day, several Canadians crossed 
over to the island to inter the body, which they ac- 
complished, as they thought, very effectually. Tra- 
dition, however, relates as undoubted truth, that, 
when a few days after, some of the party returned to the 
spot, they beheld the pale hands of the dead man 
thrust above the ground, in an attitude of eager en- 
treaty. Having once more covered the refractory 
members with earth, they departed, in great wonder 
and awe; but what was their amazement, when, on 
returning a second time, they saw the hands protruding 
as before. At this, they repaired in horror to the priest, 
who hastened to the spot, sprinkled the grave with 
holy water, and performed over it the neglected rites of 
burial. Thenceforth, says the tradition, the corpse 
of the murdered soldier slept in peace’. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


HORACE, CARMINA 2.16.27-28 


In his note on Horace, Carmina 2.16.27-28 A. 
Kiessling (Oden und Epoden*, revised by R. Heinze: 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1917), illustrating Horace's nihil 
est ab omni parte beatum, says: ‘Die bertihmte 
Fassung der oft variierten Gnome: od« torw boris wdyr’ 
dvinp edSauovet, der Anfangsvers' von Euripides’ Sthene- 
boia (fr. 662 N.)”. 

L. Muller (Oden und Epoden: St. Petersburg and 
Leipzig, 1900), quotes also Theognis 441: odes yap 
ndvr éort wavd\Ss, and adds, ‘‘ein seit Theognis. 
oft genug variirtes Thema’’. 

The following passages of Euripides* can serve as 
further illustration: Medea 1228 Ovnr@v yap obdels dori 
eddaluwy dvip; Troades 509-510... .Tdr 8 eddaiubywr uy- 
béva voulfer’ edbruxeiv, mplv dv Ody. 
Hunres CouLsan, Jacon Hammer 


‘See also Scholia ad Aristophanis Ranas, 1217. 
*] use Gilbert Murray's text. 
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UBI TU CAIUS, EGO CAIA 


An amazingly exact parallel to a conventional 
phrase used in the Roman marriage ceremony is 
afforded in a modern play, by a Chinese, called The 
Thrice Promised Bride'. The explanation of the 
passage in the Chinese ceremony, if correct, sheds 
considerable light upon that in the Roman form. 
The passage follows:, 

“The Magistrate—What evidence have you that 
they were willing to be husband and wife? 

The Second Match-Maker—Here is a picture of the 
Great Monad which they painted on a triangular 
lantern during the Lantern Festival. (She displays a 
picture of the Great Monad, a symbol of Chinese cos- 
mogony representing the dualistic principle of man and 
woman, the male in the female and the female in the male, 
supposed to be the first Chinese philosophical document.) 
The one said to the other, ‘That black is Yin, that’s 
you; this white is Yang, it’s I’. And each of us has 
kept a copy as a testimony”’. 

In an introductory statement (page 8) the editors 
explain that the play ‘‘is an interesting example of a 
contemporary Chinese drama, by a man thoroughly 
conversant with the traditional customs, and literary 
methods of his own country, but having absorbed a 
Western point of view. Mr. Cheng-Chin Hsiung 
came to America in 1918, took an A.B. at Wiscon- 
sin and an M. A. at Cornell, and then spent some 
time at the University of North Carolina for advanced 
work in English. He has based his play on an ancient 
naif Chinese folk-tale, yet the treatment is such that 
no modern can miss the humor or the deft skill of his 
presentation’’. 

It would be interesting to discover whether the 
author had absorbed, from his American training, 
among other things, this bit of classical lore, or whether 
the statement is really a genuine part of the Chinese 
ceremony. From the context the latter explanation 
seems more plausible. In any case the phraseology is 
very instructive. 
ee ee ee, CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 





CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
V 

Art and Archaeology—March, Mitchell Carroll, F. W. 
Kelsey [8 illustrations]; An Eleusinian Mystery, 
K. Kourouniotis [an article on a statuette of a 
woman discovered during excavations at Eleusis, in 
the summer of 1924. The article, the first dis- 
cussion of the statuette, is.a translation, by C. W. 
and E. D. Blegen, from the Greek. 6 illustrations]: 
Review, favorable, by A. D. Fraser, of Gustave 
Glotz, The Aegean Civilization; Review, non-com- 
mittal, by George Horton, of Edward Lucas White, 
Helen, A Novel.—April, Review, favorable, by H. 
R. Fairclough, of E. K. Rand, Ovid and his Influ- 
ence; Review, favorable, by M. Rostovtzeff, of O. M. 
Dalton, Early Christian Art: A Survey of Monu- 
ments; Review, by Charles Upson Clark, of James 
1The text, which is in English, and which, in the absence of any 

direct statement, I assume to be the original rather than a trans- 


lation, appears in The Golden Book Magazine 2 (1925), 230-236. 
The passage in question is on page 235. 


Baikie, Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus-Hunting; 
Review, most unfavorable, of W. Engelmann, New 
Guide to Pompeii [the review is unsigned]; Review, 
favorable, by R. V. D. Magoffin, of Louise Adams 
Holland, The Faliscans in Prehistoric Times.— 
June, The Resurrection of the Forum of Augustus, 
Guido Calza [12 illustrations]—December, Some 
Trophies of the Roman Campaign Against Queen 
Boadicea, E. J. Seltman [illustrated]; Review, by 
Charles Upson Clark, of Arthur L. Frothingham, 
The Monuments of Christian Rome, From Con- 
stantine to the Renaissance [the book is a reprint]; 
Review, brief, but highly favorable, by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs, of Arthur Stratton, Elements of Form 
and Design in Classic Architecture. 

Edinburgh Review—January, A Greek Adventurer in 
Egypt, H. Idris Bell [the reference is to Zenon, or 
Zeno, a Carian Greek, who, in the third century 
B. C., was agent of Apollonius, Dioecetes of Egypt, 
and manager of a large estate owned by the latter. 
Out of a study of Zenon’s correspondence Professor 
M. Rostovtzeff constructed his monograph, A 
Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B. C.: 
A Study in Economic History. For a review of the 
monographs, by Professor W. L. Westermann, see 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.110-I112. See also 
19.93. There are references to Zenon in Professor 
W. L. Westermann’s articles, The Greek Papyri as 
Historical Material, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.51I- 
55, 59-62, and The Greek Exploitation of Egypt, 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.3-6, 10-14. See also 
below, under Journal of Egyptian Archaeology ]. 

English Review—March, The Ancient Caravan Trade 
Routes, H. E. Phillips. 


Hibbert Journal—April, A Philosopher Attempts to 
Reform a State, L. Arnold Post. 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology—April, Orchard and 
Vineyard Taxes in the Zenon Papyri, William L. 
Westermann [for the Zenon Papyri see above, under 
Edinburgh Review]. 

Juridical Review—March, Mancipatio: An Historical 
Study, George M. Bush [a study of the procedure, 
under Roman law, for the transfer of property J. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—March, New Accessions 
in the Classical Department, Gisela M. A. Richter 
[7 illustrations]—May, Greek Sculpture: Recent 
Accessions, Gisela M. A. Richter [4 illustrations ].— 
July, Classical Inscriptions: Recent Accessions, 
Christine Alexander [three illustrations. ].—Novem- 
ber, Recent Accessions of Classical Sculpture, 
Gisela M. A. Richter [6 illustrations]. 

Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters— 
Volume 5, 1925, Longevity and Rejuvenation in 
Greek and Roman Folklore, Eugene S. McCartney 
{an interesting paper of 36 pages]. 

CHARLES KNAPP 








